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“Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France.” 


ar 


French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the Frenck Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabcau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
II. Paris and Versailles. 
III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 
IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 
V. ag hat Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
mport. 
VI. The States-General. 
VII. ‘* The Party of One Man.” 
VIII. The sth and 6th of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 
1X. The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 
X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 
XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 
XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 
*,* All questions which, for the general public, ar haps the most 
difftcult to ee ae lucidly and quphicelly poe MSuch a 


mass of information and ——— is condensed into each of these lec- 
tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 
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LITTLE LYRICS OF JOY—IV 


SEE the golden hunter go, 
With his hound star close at heel, 
Through purple fallows above the hill, 
When the large autumn night is still 
And the tide of the world is low. 











And while to their unwearied quest 
The sister Pleiads pass, 
That seventh loveliest and lost 
Desire of all the orient host 
Is here upon my breast. 
Buiiss CARMAN. 











THE POPULARITY OF POETRY 
Be the commercial standard of literary success to be 


extended to poetry? This is a question that is 
raised by the peculiar conditions which have devel- 
oped during the last two years, and it is one which it is im- 
portant to attempt to solve. If poetry is to be judged by 
the extent to which it is sold, and especially in relation to 
the sales of prose fiction, then it must be admitted at once 
to be in a very sad quandary indeed. If, on the other hand, 
the status of poetry is to be discovered by a consideration of 
the degree to which it is talked about and written about, 
then no branch of contemporary literature would seem to be 
more flourishing. It is desirable to attempt to define what 
literary popularity is, and then to see how far the poets of 
to-day enjoy a share of it. 
In its original meaning “ popularity ” signifies a courting 
of the popular favour; it is only in its modern and secondary 
Copyright 1895, by Stone & KimBaLt, 
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use that the word takes the sense of a gaining of that good 
will, Our old writers employed the word with a certain 
flavour of obsequiousness hanging about it. Among the 
Elizabethans to be ‘‘ popular” was to have resigned some- 
thing of the dignity of independent judgment. We have 
lost all that in these democratic days, and he is held the most 
honourable man who has contrived to please the largest 
number of individual voters, and that book the most success- 
ful which has appealed to. the largest number of readers. 
Yet, even with us, literary popularity has not quite come to 
be synonymous with largeness of sales. We are not so me- 
chanically statistical, even in the matter of our novels, and 
there are writers whose works sell in vast masses, who enjoy 
a kind of blind, contemptuous success, and who yet are 
scarcely to be called “popular.” There are writers, too, of 
comic or sentimental verse, who are never mentioned among 
the poets, whose sales, nevertheless, by far exceed those of 
Mr. Swinburne. I remember how once, in the sacred Lodge 
of Trinity, and to the face of its fastidious master, the late 
Lord Houghton contended that the most prominent living 
poet of England was the writer of a song called “The Old 
Obadiah and the Young Obadiah.” 

At the moment when this whimsical theory was put forth, 
England possessed a poet of unsurpassed popularity. The 
case of Tennyson was a singular and, for future generations, 
a disturbing one. As we look down the history of our 
country, we may be surprised to see how few of our greatest 
bards have enjoyed wide popular favour in their life-time. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Milton, neither Wordsworth nor 
Coleridge, neither Shelley nor Keats, had any experience of 
general public acceptance. Dryden and Ben Jonson were 
illustrious,—they were scarcely popular. Among our really 
ambitious writers in verse, Cowley and Pope, Burns and 
Byron, and in his latest years Robert Browning, have alone 
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enjoyed great popularity at all approaching that of Tenny- 
son; and of these Burns is the most remarkable in this re- 
spect. Tennyson and Burns, a couple strangely assorted,— 
these are the two great names in poetry which have been 
achieved, by purely poetic qualities, a lasting approbation 
from the people of Great Britain. 

In the case of Burns, as in that of Béranger in France, the 
charm of the pure, natural lyric, uttered in the quintessence 
of its naiveté may be allowed to account for much of the 
popular acceptation. The universality of Tennyson is a 
more difficult problem, and one on which criticism has ex- 
pended much speculation. The main thing at this moment 
is to admit and to note that popularity, and to see whether 
it is likely to be continued to later writers. In the first place, 
it is highly important to recognise that in the history of our 
poetry, now extending over at least six centuries, it has by 
no means been the rule that what was ultimately to be found 
incomparable received any special attention at the time of its 
production. Some poets have been mildly admired for a 
portion of their writings which we now regret that they 
should have produced, and have not been admired at all for 
their masterpieces. ‘There is evidence to show that the ex- 
quisite lyrics of Herrick were not valued during his life- 
time for any of the qualities which we now universally dis- 
cern inthem. Moore was greatly preferred to Shelley, not 
merely until the death of Shelley, but until long after the 
death of Moore. Much poetry becomes good, because pub- 
lic taste developes in the direction in which it was written. 
Still more ceases to please, because the order of its thoughts 
and images is no longer in fashion. Criticism likes to con- 
ceive that its dicta are final, and talks familiarly about ‘ im- 
mortality." But as a matter of fact, there are certain even 
of the old masters who are still on their probation, and a 
great social crisis might dethrone half Parnassus. 
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The death of Tennyson, following so closely on those 
of Browning and Matthew Arnold, produced a violent and 
disturbing crisis in our poetical history. At the first mo- 
ment, in the agitation caused by the disappearance of these 
extremely dignified figures, and particularly by the extinc- 
tion of Tennyson, the critics rashly asserted that poetry 
had ceased to develope; that it would henceforward be the 
pastime of children; and that it could no longer form a vital 
branch of our literature. Almost immediately it was per- 
ceived that whatever might happen, a neglect of verse was 
not imminent. We had long served under a gerantocracy, 
a tyranny by very old men. These venerable figures once 
removed, attention became fixed on men of the youngest 
generation. When all the ancient trees have fallen in the 
forest, the sturdiest saplings have room to expand. Of 
these some may be oaks and some may be alders, but all 
have a chance at last. We have seen no visible increase of 
public interest in the poets who already held high second 
or third rank (although the extreme respect with which the 
announcement of Christina Rossetti’s death was received 
points to an understratum of appreciation for these), but we 
have certainly seen a sudden access of reputation among 
writers between thirty-five and twenty-five years of age. 
The pendulum of taste is ever swinging, and from the opin- 
ion that no one under eighty was worth reading, we have 
come to regard no one over thirty as deserving our attention. 

It will be unfortunate, I think, if the poets allow them- 
selves to be disturbed by the conditions of crisis through 
which we are now passing. I deprecate the use of phrases 
such as hail one or two young versemen as: ‘Swans emerg- 
ing from the ruck of geese."” A swan may once have been 
an ugly duckling; he has never been a goose, and exaggera- 
tions of this kind tend to encourage what is by far the most 
dangerous tendency of the literature of to-day, its commer- 
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cial greediness. Coleridge, in his old age, told a friend of 
mine, who was then young, that he had never been one 
shilling the better off for all the verse he had ever printed. 
Mr. Dykes Campbell will tell us that this was an error of 
memory, but practically speaking it was true. In our own 
century, surrounded by admirers, living long past maturity, 
here was one of the truest poets of England confessing that 
poetry had been not so much a failure to him as a bankruptcy. 
Browning, to the very end of his days, through the period 
of his splendid late celebrity, could never have lived, how- 
ever modestly, on what his poetry put into his pocket. 
These are the instances which the poet should bear in mind, 
nor allow himself to be dazzled by the almost inexplicable 
and entirely exceptional success of the career of Tennyson. 

Weare told that this is not a poetical age, nor ours a 
poetical country. No country and no age is poetical. If 
England is badly off, I have yet to learn that France, or 
America, Italy or Germany, is in a more fortunate condi- 
tion. In one of these countries, in Italy, as in England, it 
is true that attention is concentrated on certain young men 
of the latest generation. It is in Italy only, I think, that 
our youngest poets meet with rivals of their own value. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and Rudyard Kipling are probably 
the most gifted persons under the age of thirty now writing 
verses in any part of the world. The Italians loudly praise 
the author of Elegie Romane, but if they buy his volumes to 
any appreciable extent, I am greatly misinformed. He is 
what Carducci and Panzacchi were before him, distinguished 
and illustrious, but not successful as the ‘‘ female fictionist ** 
understands success. No Italian poet, I think, in this day 
of the revival of Italian poetry, makes what could be called 
an appreciable income by his verse. 

It would be indecorous to push the inquiry so far as to 
speculate how the increased interest in verse affects the pock- 
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ets of our own younger poets. One hopes that they are fed with 
the flour of returns as well as with the honey of renown. 
But one doubts whether their pretty “‘ limited editions,” their 
choruses of praise, their various celebrity, are symptoms of 
more than a very moderate popularity. They would think 
it unkind if one were to say that one wished them no more 
pudding than their great forefathers enjoyed. In point of 
fact, one wishes for every true artist the maximum of practi- 
cal appreciation of his art. But if they break their hearts 
because they are not Tennyson, they will be silly fellows. 
A poet need feel no sense of failure because his books do not 
lie on every parlour-table in Brompton, or because no move- 
ment is made towards his being called up into the House of 
Lords. Success in poetry has not been, and we may hope 
that it never will be, a matter in which income-tax collectors 
can take an interest. 

More, perhaps, than any other species of literature; poetry 
ought to be its own exceeding great reward. The verseman 
should write his verse with no other thought in his mind 
than that of relieving his heart of metrical pangs too acutely 
delicious to be born. The verse being written, and then 
printed, the poet has done his work. He ought to have 
no further solicitude. He has adventured in a kind of writ- 
ing in which less than in any other the element of ephemeral 
interest exists. If his stanzas are of true excellence, they 
will be as much admired in 1945 as in 1895, and perhaps 
more so. The best poetry does not grow old-fashioned. 
The poet should consider that he is not engaged in the timid 
coasting-trade of the novelist; he has put out on the vast 
seas, and if the risks of sinking are great, there is the chance 
of reaching the Golden Isles. He works, we will not say, 
for immortality, since that is a vague and uncertain phrase, 
but for the future, and he ought to be content to miss the 
more facile successes of the immediate present. Poetry, 
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after all, is not a democratic art. It appeals to the few, it 
“makes great music," as Keats puts it, “for a little clan,” 
and it can by no means be sure, in the wild hurly-burly of 
our life, immediately to win the attention of those elect ears. 
But good verse, once printed, is never lost; sooner or later 
it is discovered, and fixed, like a jewel, into its proper drawer 
in the cabinet of the ages. To last forever, as a specimen, 
by the side of Lovelace or of Wolfe, should be better worth 
working for than to earn five thousand pounds as the author 
of a deciduous novel about the “New Woman.” At all 
events, the poet had better try to think so, for the financial 
prosperity can by no possible chance be his. 
EDMUND GossE. 











PRECEDENCE. 
Mae) HE poet's anvil overmuch to-day 
Is lent to tinkle with the goldsmith’s art ; 
A jeweled hilt in the review shall weigh, 


But steel is well if you would prick a heart. 
Cuarces F. Lummis. 








THE MYSTERY 
N the grey of the dawn and the rain, 
TS] In the wind and the mist of the sea, 
The Sisters of Sin and of Pain 
Come down where the mortals be. 
Was there no crack of creation in which a woman could 
hide herself from baleful things? 

Margaret stood at her window and looked at the star 
that shone in the waste of the east. The wind blew the 
darkness back and forth in mighty billows, and tossed the 
heavy liquid of the waters into the lighter liquid of the air. 

Here, in space and night and sea was purity! Here 
alone! 
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Watching the moving darkness, she slipped her gar- 
ments from her and robed herself for sleep. She sucked the 
solitude into her heart; she listened with greedy ears to the 
message of the night. Then she laid her down, bathed in 
purity, alienated from her fellows by her innocence, in touch 
with the passionless night. 

It had been a day of trial for her. In spite of herself, 
the world had flung itself up at her as the mud of the road 
sometimes splashed the sides of her carriage. The shame- 
ful procession of the streets had forced itself upon her notice. 
A child had stretched out a trembling hand to beg. She had 
seen a horse fall under his burden. She had heard a woman 
curse. The sun had stricken a man at his toil, and his fel- 
lows had born him away—a dirty train of men who looked 
like slaves, and who came back to work on in the spot where 
the other had fallen. A friend she loved had confessed a 
shallow sin. She loved her no more now. Meanness—vice 
—misery—uncleanliness—what place had they in creation ? 

She laid her cheek on her jeweled hand, and made as if 
she drew the wrappings primeval of night's purity about her 
long, fair limbs. 

And then she slept. 

Like the tumult of roses probed by mid-summer bees, her 
bosom lifted and fell. No remorse disturbed her dreams. 
No temptation made her restless. No pity caused her lips 
to tremble. Secure in her complaisance, she slept on. 

She was beautiful, but not lovely. 

The next morning when the sun arose, scattering the mist, 
and the sea shimmered with rose and gold, she went forth, 
serene, rejoicing in her strength. She bathed herself in the 
shine of the sun. She took it as the course of things that 
men should pay her the tribute of homage. 

And she met, by chance, that day, a man whom she had 
never seen before. He was the friend of a friend of hers. 
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He had eyes that held hers as a hawk is held by a leash. 
He had a voice that thrilled through her heart with potential 
vibration. ‘True, he had a wife. Hetold herthat. Butin 
telling her he did not give her eyes leave to drop, and her 
soul looked into his and knew itself understood. 

Day by day they trembled toward each other. Night by 
night they lay awake, alone, mad with the misery of their 
hearts. And the storm of the sea came to be the echo of 
her soul, the darkness was the reflex of her mood, the winds 
were as her wayward wishes, and the silence of the night was 
broken with her sobs. 

And at last she knew herself for a woman whom tempta- 
tion had conquered. She had yielded. Sin was her's, and 
the joy of sin. 

Then fate had overtaken them, and he was dead—he for 
love of whom she sinned. She looked again out into the 
night, and hugged once more the solitude to her heart, think- 
ing of many things. 

Her lips were tender now, her eyes humid and sweet. Sor- 
row had replaced their serene gravity. Pity had superceded 
pride. She guessed at the sorrow and the shame of others, 
by that of which she knew herself. And she smiled, dream- 
ing of work to be done. 

The little children who wept—should they not be com- 
forted with motherliness ? The women who cursed—should 
they not know a sister's kindly word? The men who end- 
lessly toiled, uncared for servitors of a government of greed 
—should they not know the sense of fellowship? The beasts 
of burden—should not their loads be lightened ? 

She fell asleep, and as she slept the dew of tears lay on her 
cheek. 

’T is the throb and the stress of the night, 
And the Spirits of Pain and of Sin, 
With faces upturned toward the light, 
Their way through the shadows win. 
Euia W. PEatTiE. 
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IN THE ORCHARD—AUGUST 


Ty REAMY the slope that faced the afternoon 

‘TE Across the hazed hills and the blue ravine: 

" The trees that staggered "neath their load of green 
Had half their wealth of garnet apples strewn 

A-grass. And we, with words and scraps of tune, 

But mostly still, a pensive-gay quartette, 

Lingered and heard with sweet and vague regret 

The faint song-sparrows to the ghostly moon 

Tinkle, a mock of April dainty-troll'd. 

And up the aisles with butterflies Jack and Kate 

Went gathering black-eyed-susans, stars of gold, 

An autumn toll: but we plucked fruit and half*d 

Green unripe apples hard as jade, and ate, 

‘* That we might die together,”’ Ethel laughed. 

J. RusseELt Taytor. 















NOTES 


mak. ARTHUR MORRISON is a coming man; or, 
\ perhaps, if one only knew it, he is already come. 
™ He is but another of those brilliant new writers 
which, in some marvelous and mysterious way, Mr. Henley 
drew around him and the “ National Observer.” 
“Tales of Mean Streets’’ is a very remarkable book. 
Nothing more artistically, more appallingly realistic, has 
ever been done about life in the East End London slums. 
The vividness of ‘*Lizerunt” and ‘‘Without Visible Means” 
is only less wonderful than their brutality. Mr. Morrison 
has the keenest, most open-eyed powers of observation, but 
his experiences among the poor have never made him senti- 
mental. Life in mean streets, according to him, is infinitely 
sad, but rarely pathetic. Its wretchedness gives a dull ach- 
ing hurt, and his humour moves to laughter, but never to 
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tears. He is, however, so strong as to make one feel that his 
stories are inevitable in their truth. They force one to ac- 
quiesce—after a feeble protest—in admiration equally of his 
workmanship and his point of view. 


“If you intend to be happy, don’t be foolish enough to wait 
for a just cause. 


“It would be a source of some gratification if the discern- 
ing persons who write “ Literary Notes "’ for the newspapers 
would cease to assert that ‘‘ Chips,"’ and ‘* The Bibelot,” 
and “‘ Moods,” and the “ Little Journeys,” are like THE 
Cuap-Boox. The assertion, no doubt kindlv meant as in- 
cense to our nostrils, has ceased to please. 

**Chips”’ is the finest failure of all. The manufacturers 
(it would be flattery to call them editors) have made a cheap 
looking and ill-printed paper. The contents, consisting 
mainly of obsolete pastels, inspire still less enthusiasm. The 
only hope for the future lies in the daring of the sheet. In- 
deed it took a fine courage to print the face of John Ken- 
drick Bangs. 

‘** The Bibelot,”’ since it contains only reprints, is perhaps 
in so far **hors concours."’ It is pleasing as to cover and 
erudite in contents. But Mr. Mosher might to advantage 
use a better quality of paper. 

The “ Little Journeys” are printed with a charming fidel- 
ity to the model. But Mr. Elbert Hubbard, who furnishes 
the letterpress, writes in a spirit of bland contentment with 
the commonplace worthy of the ‘‘ Ladies Home Journal” 
at its best; and as to his literary style, ‘‘¢a n° existe pas.” 

** Moods, A Journal Intime,”’ has a good cover, in fresh 
yellow and white. But there praise must stop. Inside, the 
printers have mistaken a brazen use of stock cuts for decora- 
tion ; the paper is harsh and the scheme of printing on one 
side of the page only is without advantage or delight. The 
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pictures, with the possible exception of one by Sophie Steele, 
are bad, and the letter press is uniformly weak, sentimental, 
and ill written. May the next imitation not be “like the 
Cuap-Boox.” 


We talk of escaping death as if it were not often the 
supreme beneficence. 


@ A bookish booksellerhas asked several English men of let- 
lers what, in their opinion, were the neglected “best books.” 
I suppose this means neglected by men of letters, for surely 
the best books are always neglected by the general public. 
The old books nobody reads, although we all make sacri- 
fices to their memory by much talk. Of contemporary 
books there is, in truth, some reading, but no appreciation 
worth speaking of. For half of popular appreciation is 
merely superstition—fetich-worship of the idol Reputation. 
There is much bleating but little heart in the matter, which 
is altogether sad. 

That historical and biographical books should be most 
neglected does not surprise one—but there are too many 
interesting things which the public pays no attention 
to. Dr. Warre, head master at Eton, thinks Jane Bar- 
low’s “Irish Idylls** should be included in the list. Mr. 
Grant Allen can think of but one book, Mr. J. G. Frazer's 
“The Golden Bough.” Mr. Richard Le Gallienne com- 
piles a list which includes Mr. Walter Raymond's “ Love 
and Quiet Life,*”’ Mr. Francis Adams's “A Child of the 
Age,"* Mr. Ernest Rhys’s “* A London Rose and other 
poems,” Robert Murray's Poems, edited by Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “‘ Post-Prandial Philosophy,” and Mr. 
John Eglinton’s ‘* Two Essays on the Remnant.” If any 
one shall buy a copy of the last book, (it costs 1s. 6d.), and 
be disappointed, Mr. Le Gallienne offers to take it over at 
half price. Dr. Richard Garnett mentions among others, 
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Borrow’s “‘ Lavengro.” Mr. John Davidson includes Sten- 
dhal’s ** La Chartreuse de Parme,”’ and calls it the best novel 
since ** Don Quixote.” 

To this list one might add many books, but for the mo- 
ment I remember that not so very long ago a romance called 
‘¢ John Inglesant’’ was written by one John Henry Short- 
house, and that it was good, and that the great public knows 
barely its name. 


Possibly genius may do its will, but simply talent must 
mind the decalogue. 


@ Upon a time, Mr. Joaquin Miller, having for the moment 
nothing to occupy him, wrote out a full and entirely new 
account of his life. Autobiographies were a favourite pastime 
with him, and once in so often a new one regularly appeared, 
differing materially from its predecessor, and introducing 
fresh and vividly imaginative matter. This particular life 
was in his best vein, and was profusely illustrated. A copy 
was given to one of his daughters with the suggestion that 
her father’s life should be studied and known, and that her 
father was a man to be loved and revered. The child looked 
at the volume. 

She turned the pages until she reached one especially fine 
picture. Seated on a horse, careering wildly across a deso- 
late plain was Joaquin, clad in a pseudo-Indian costume, 
with a broad sombrero on his head, and very long hair float- 
ing far behind him in the wind. The child looked long and 
intently at the picture—examined it critically—and then with 
a reverence and adoration altogether undreampt of, labeled it: 


‘€ Joaquin Miller when he was a girl.” 


4 A man is never deaf to the appeal of the feminine; it im- 
plies master and servant. 
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LAZARUS AND DIVES 
BY CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON 
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Mr. F. Tennyson Neely sends the following notes regard- 
ing the alleged Besant book which he published 

“* Some five or six years since we purchased from a Chica- 
go publisher, whose reputation was of the best and in whose 
integrity we had the greatest confidence, an edition in sheets 
of a book printed by him from plates that he owned entitled 
“©The Chaplain’s Secret,” by Walter Besant. The book 
had never before been published, and we of course accepted 
the sheets from him as being entirely correct and authentic, 
and issued the book. 

Shortly afterwards we discovered the deception of which 
we had been innocent victims, and immediately stopped cir- 
culating the publication and declined all subsequent orders, 
which aggregated a large amount. So far as we were con- 
cerned, this ended the transaction. 

Subsequently, however, this same publisher sold the above 
plates to another Chicago house, and he brought out the 
book under the same title and author as we had done, not- 
withstanding he was acquainted with the above facts. This 
last party was the one on whom Mr. Besant, in his recent 
visit to this country, served a notice to discontinue publica- 
tion and demanded compensation for the unauthorized use 
of hisname. Wehad nothing whatever to do with Mr. 
Besant or the transaction in any way, and we are not advised 
of the result, the only unfortunate feature of the matter, as 
far as we were concerned, being that some of the books with 
our imprint are still in existence.” 


q Aspirations are excellent things—when not cut too large. 


The author of “‘ Beggars All" has recently published a 
very foolish story entitled “‘ The Mermaid,"’ which pretends 
to be a love story and tells of the absurd infatuation of a 
moody young gentleman for a young woman who especially 
delights in donning a pair of rubber bloomers and playing 
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mermaid. She swims about the shore whenever the young 
gentleman happens to pass that way—thereby filling him 
with faith in the impossible—and driving away his senses for 
very love of her. 

Years pass by and the young man, who has become a 
doctor—although without the sign of a patient—one day re- 
ceives a mysterious letter from a lady at some end of the 
earth, summoning him to the care of an islandful of sick 
people. He feels impelled to go—for reasons revealed to 
no one but Miss Dougall—and there finds his mermaid a 
full grown woman and, what is worse, a married one. But 
the difficulties in the way of fulfilling the title-page prom- 
ise of ‘*a love story’’ are removed by spilling the husband 
into the sea for good and all. Why the book should have 
been published is beyond my comprehension; to conceive 
how it was written is possible only at the expense of Miss 
Dougall’s sanity. 


Men must not complain of the woman-chameleon; it is 
such a complying color. 


@It will be a matter of no small interest to a few persons 
in this country to learn that a new volume of poems by 
Mr. Francis Thompson will be issued early in May. The 
work that Mr. Thompson has already given us has been of 
so remarkable a character as to fill one with a lively curiosity 
regarding the new book, as well as considerable expectations. 
The title is to be: ‘Songs Wing-to-Wing: an Offering to 
Two Sisters.” 


q Joys are little islands—soon skirted—that we touch on the 
voyage; sorrow the sea we sail on. 


Now when the fulminations of Nordau fill the air and the 
Serious-Minded believe that the Rising Generation takes the 
vagaries of its artistic life for the really True, Beautiful and 
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Good, it is somewhat of a pleasure to know that, in their 
hearts, the younger men like to read Norman Gale—a lesser 
Herrick singing from the English meadows—and in simple 
pastorals like ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life’’ and ‘* Tryphena in 
Love,” they find delight; that they think Walter Raymond 
a true artist and Kenneth Grahame by all odds the most 
charming contributor to the ‘* Yellow Book.”* And to go 
back a little, there is not a one among the younger men who 
does not know his “Cranford’’ well and “ Our Village” 
too and John Galt’s “* Annals of the Parish.” The zealots 
of the Old Hat School go about with enmity in their souls, 
and damnation on their tongues; they prate of the epidemic 
decadence and degeneration; they cry down the young man 
because, from his youth, he requires less sleep than they. 
And with the past in their eyes—they suspect in every inno- 
vation an intention of vice. To the pure all things are im- 
pure. 

Yet the world has not gone wrong because old men need 
new glasses and narrowness is not a universal weakness be- 
cause they wear blinders. There is still hope; with keen 
sensations—even a young man may be catholic. 
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A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS 
Fourth By Lilian Bell, author of “‘The Love Affairs of an Old 


Maid.” 16mo, Cloth. $1.25. 





Fourth 
Thousand 


TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL 


By . C. Chatfield-Taylor. With eight full page pictures 

y C. D. Gibson. 16mo. Crushed buckram. §1.50. 

The Story of an Actress, an Artist and a Very Sweet Girl. 
The scenes are laid in Chicago, London and Paris; in 
theatres, studios and bachelor apartments. It is the his- 
tory of an infatuation—with moral interludes. 





Fourth 
Thousand 


THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


From the Clyde to Sandy Hook. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 16mo. $1.25. 

Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America—written 
nearly fifteen years ago and now first published in book 
form. His experiences as a second-cabin passenger, a de- 
scription of his fellow-travellers, and his adventures on 
landing in New York. The book is charming in style, 
wittily attractive in narration, and unusually interesting 
in its novelty. ’ 





Sixth 
Thousand 


THE EBB-TIDE 

A Trio and Quartette. 16mo. $1.25. 

London Times: ‘There is just enough of the coral reef 
and the palm grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, 
to indicate, rather than to present, | coloring. Yet 
when he dashes in a sketch it is done to perfection.... 
We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 
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Thousand 


A SAWDUST DOLL 


By Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 16mo. Crushed buckram. 
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in New York and Newport. 
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Thousand 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS 


Six Stories of the Mississippi Valley. By Hamlin Gar. 
land. New edition, with an introduction by W. D- 
Howells. Illustrated. x6mo. 252 pages. Buckram. 
Price, $1.25, net. 





Third 
Thousand 


THE HOLY CROSS and Other Tales 


By Eugene Field. With decorations by L. J. Rhead. 
16mo. 192 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

The Critic: ‘In some of his more serious work Mr. Field 
reminds one of certain French writers of short stories, 
—ot Coppee frequently, and sometimes even of Mau- 
passant,” 
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THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Second 
Edition 


“Princess Maleine,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” “The Blind,” ‘The 
Seven Princesses.” Translated by Richard Hovey, with 
an eg ene | essay on penny and cover design— 
“The Green Tree”—by Henry McCarter. Printed at 
the University Press on laid paper. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25, net. In the Green Tree LisRary. 





Second 
Edition 


VISTAS 


By William Sharp. Printed at the University Press on 
laid paper. 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.25. In the Green 
Tree Lisrary. 

The Academy: ‘It would be superfluous to commend the 
high merit of such writing as this. And such as this, 
much else in the book alsois. It is a book of rare ex- 
cellence and real charm; a book to be read and re-read 
until the vistas beyond vistas which it contains have re- 
vealed their full beauty and significance.” 





Second 
Edition 


LITTLE EYOLF 

A Drama in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by 
William Archer. In the Green Tree Lisrary. 16mo. 
$1.50 net. 





Second 
Edition 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER 


Poems by Edmund Gosse. Printed at the University 
Press on English laid paper. 16mo, $1.25, net. Also 75 
copies on large paper, numbered from 1 to 10 (Japanese 
Vellum), at $6.00, and 11 to 75 English hand-made, at 


$3.50. 

™ Mr. Gosse’s literary workmanship (as befits a critic-peet) 
is unimpeachable; we do not think a careless or ill- 
turned line is to be found in his pages.”—EpinsuRGH 
Review. 





New 
Edition 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE: 

Tales of the Far North. By Gilbe-t Parker. Printed 
at the University Press on laid paper. 18mo. 318 
pages. Cloth. ice, $1.25, net. 





THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


Third 
Edition 


A Romance. By Joaquin Miller. 16mo. Cloth. 192 
pages. Price, $1.50, net. 

The Arena: ‘It is one of the most powerful prose poems 
of.our times, and alone would give the author a perman- 
ent place in literature. 
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THE POEMS OF PAUL VERLAINE 
Translated by Gertrude Hall. With a by or McCarter. 
Spee at the University Press on laid paper. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
1.50 net. 
alee ae numbered copies on Imperial Japanese vellum, with artist's 
fs of all the pictures. Small 4to. $10.conet. In the Gregn Tree 
IBRARY. 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY 

His life and his work, with selections from his poems. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. With a portrait from a drawing by August F. 
Jaccaci. Printed at the De Vinne Press on English laid paper. 450 
copies. 18mo. Price $1.25, net.: 

Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand-made paper (only 50 being for 
sale) at $3.50, net. 


When Hearts Are Trumps.—Third Edition. 
By Tom Hall. Verses. With title-page and decorations by Will H. 
radley. Printed at the University Press. 18mo. Gilt top, deckled 
edge. 41.25, net. 


The Robb’s Island Wreck and Other Tales 
By Lynn R. Meekins. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
e Independent: ‘We commend it to the lovers of ane fiction.” 
Hartford Courant: “A collection of exceptionally right, well-told 
tales, enjoyable to read and pl ttor i 


Crumbling Idols 

By Hamlin Garland. Twelve Essays on Art, dealing chiefly with Liter- 
ature, Painting and the Drama. Printed at the University Press. 
16mo. $1.25, net. 

“A collection of some of Mr. Garland’s essays, which attracted so much 
attention on their yy us in magazine form. They are on various 
topics, ‘ New Fields of Art,’ ‘The Future of Fiction,’ ‘The Drift of the 
Drama,’ ‘The Influence of Ibsen,’ ‘Impressionism in Painting,’ ‘ Local 
Color in Fiction,’ ‘ Literary Centres and Literary Masters,’ and so forth” 


Lincoln’s Grave 

A Poem by Maurice Thompson. With a title-page by George H. Hallo- 
well. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00, net. 
Indianapolis News: ‘If we are not mistaken a poem of permanent 

value was added to our literature when Mr. Thompson read these moving 

stanzas in Sanders’ Theatre last summer..... His art is well-nigh perfect, 

and we are sure that the exalted patriotism of the poem will awake hearty 

and acclaim wherever it may be read.” 
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A Lover’s Diary: Sonnets 
By Gilbert Parker. With a frontispiece by Will H. Low. Printed at 
the De Vinne Press on antique paper. 18mo., 450 copies, $1.25. 
Boston Transcript: ‘The sonnet with which it closes is not only the 
finest of the book, but one of the finest given of late years to the reading 
world by any worker in English speech. 
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VOLUME IV—THE WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEORGE Ep- 
waRD Woopserry. Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. 
In ten volumes. Volumes I., II., tit. and IV. now ready. 
$1.50 each, net. 


New York Tribune: ‘At no time in the future is it probable that the 
labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.” 

New York Times: ‘‘ Doubtless no other men in this country were better 
fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those who have, at length, 
undertaken it.” 

Chicago Herald: ‘A superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s works.” 

Chicago Record: ‘For the lovers of Poe the new edition of his works 
....cannot fail to be a source of delight.” 

Cleveland Plaindealer : ‘*.... Isa model of good workmanship, liter- 
ary and mechanical.” 

Chicago Post expresses ‘‘the keenest satisfaction at this new, beautiful 
and authoritative edition of his works.” 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by William Ernest Henley. The ordinary ‘cheap edition’ ap- 
pears to have served its purpose; the public has found out the artist- 
printers, and is now ready for something better fashioned. This, then, 
is the moment for the issue of such a series as, while well within the 
reach of the average buyer, shall be at once an ornament to the shelf 
of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of him that reads. 7 

The series will confine itself to no single period or department of litera- 
ture. Poetry, fiction, drama, are hy, autobiography, letters, essays 
—in all these fields is the materia! adam goodly volumes. 

The books are printed by Messrs. Canstable, of Edinburgh, on laid paper, 
—— edges and bound in crushed buckram, crown 8vo, at $1.25 
a volume. 





The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy 


By Laurence Sterne 
With an introduction by Charles Whibley, and a portrait. 2 vols. 
$2.50, net. 


The Comedies of William Congreve 


With an introduction by G. S. Street, and a portrait. a vols. §2.50, 
net. (Now ready.) 
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Its ** Chicago and New Orleans Limited,” leaving Chicago daily, makes 
direct connection at New Orleans with trains for the 


MEXICAN 
Gulf Coast Resorts 


Of Mississippi, reaching Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Biloxi and Missis- 
sippi City before bedtime of the day after leaving Chicago. By its ‘New 
Orleans Limited,” also, a new route from Sioux City and Chicago to Flor- 
ida has been inaugurated, known as the 


HOLLY SPRINGS 
Route to Florida 


Via Holly Springs, Birmingham and Atlanta. But one change of Sleep- 
ing Car, and that on train en route. Through reservations to Jackson- 
ville. The Illinois Central, in connection with the Southern Pacific, is 
also the On_y TruE WinTER Route 


To California 
Via NEW ORLEANS 


Through first-class Sleeping Car reservations, Chicago to San Francisco, 
in connection with the Southern Pacific’s ‘Sunset Limited,” every Tues- 
day night from Chicago. Through Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, every Wednesday night. 


Tickets and full information can be obtained of your Local Ticket 
Agent, or by addressing A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOMEWARD - - 
SONGS BY - - 
THE WAY. A. E. 


OTR: THOMAS B. MOSHER is pleased to 
announce as now ready the first Ameri- 
can edition (copyrighted) of HOMEWARD 
SONGS BY THE WAY. This edition con- 
tains fifteen poems not in either of the Dublin 
j editions that are now published for the first 
time, by special arrangement with the author. 
In size a small quarto, the book is choicely 
printed from a face of old style Roman type; 
bound in flexible Japan vellum, with original 
cover design and title page, wrapped and sealed 
in the style that Mr. Mosher has made a distin- 
guishing feature of his publications. 


The edition is as follows : 

925 copies on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
paper, deckle~edge, at $1.00 net. 

50 copies (numbered) on Fapan vellum 
at $2.50 net. (Only 15 unsold.) 





Aut Booxs Sent Postraip on ReczirT oF 
Net Price. 


‘ THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
j PUBLISHER, 
97 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, 
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